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is the increase in 

Japan's GDP from April 

to June compared to 
the previous quarter, according to 
preliminary figures released by the 
government. If this upturn continues, 
Japan could see an annual rate of 
growth of 4%. This is an 
unprecedented situation which has not 
been seen over the past eleven years, 
and will allow prime minister Shinzo 
Abe to smile a little. 


IN THE EYE OF ERIC RECHSTEINER 


Nihonbashi, Chuo district, Tokyo 


A symbol of Japan's capital, Nihon bridge (Nihonbashi) is the starting point linking the country's main roads. 
It was originally built of wood in 1603, then rebuilt in its present form in 1911. This work of art has been a 
mere shadow of its former self ever since an aerial expressway was built over it for the 1964 Olympic Games. 
Now, some are hopeful that the expressway could be re-routed and the bridge become bathed in sunlight. 


again for the 2020 Olympic Games. 


society Teleworkin 
a futuristic idea? 


Three years before the Tokyo Olympic 


Games, the authorities have launched 
an initiative to encourage Tokyo 
inhabitants to work from home to 
avoid all the traffic jams. But the 
results have been inconclusive. 
According to figures supplied by the 
government, only 60,000 employees 
from 900 companies and the civil 
service took part in the exercise 


Obviously, there's still a lot to be done. 


ECONOMY Japan Display 
has broken down 
Japan Display is going to cut its 
workforce by almost a third worldwide. 
The Japanese specialist in LCD screens, 
smartphones and tablets, has 
announced that 3,500 employees 
abroad and 240 in Japan are to lose 
their jobs. The group is not giving 
precise details of the countries affected 
by this decision, but most of its 
factories abroad are in China and the 
Philippines. 
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Some of the speciality bread made and sold at the Signifiant Signifié bakery in Tokyo. 


Bread is gaining ground 


It has become one of Japan's favourite 


foods since the end of the Second 


World War. 
I and jam for breakfast. “It's more prac- 
tical and less complicated than making 
rice,” she explains. “If I eat bread, all I need to. 
do is get the butter and the jam out of the 
fridge. If I were to stare making rice, I would 
need to prepare it, wash it, cook it, etc. Then I 
would have to think of what to eat with it: 
meat? fish? vegetables?” Choosing to eat bread 
represents a considerable gain in time when 
getting ready for work in the morning If she'd 
wanted to cat a Japanese breakfast, she'd eat 
rice, vegetables, fish or meat, a miso soup, and 
she'd have needed to get up early. She is an 
active and dynamic 30-year-old, and she stil 


his morning, Mayumi will eat bread 
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loves the traditional morning meal, but now 
she keeps it for her days off, or when she's spen- 
ding time with her family: “when I go home to 
see my parents for example. Generally, when I 
visit my family, we eat a lot more rice than I 
usually do.” 

But today, like every other morning, she will 
make do with toast. “I love the taste of bread! I 
also often езг it for lunch. I like baguettes as well 
as rye bread, which I tried in France, but they are 
difficult to find in Tokyo. I also like shokupan, 
which Japanese sliced white bread that I toast. I 
like the different kinds of shokupan, such as 
those with walnuts and raisins.” Mayumi is far 
from being the only Japanese person to have 
chosen to eat bread. Several months ago, a pro- 
gramme on Nippon TV interviewed young people 
in Tokyo on their way to work, to find out what 
they had eaten for breakfast. Most of them said 


they had toast and something to drink. Sometimes 
the answer was cereals, yogurt ог fruit, Others, 
when they needed to get to the office early, would 
use the kombini solution, a supermarket that's 
open 24/7, and sells a large range of bread, drinks 
and yogurts for breakfast on the run. Almost 
none of those interviewed in the Japanese capital 
said they had had rice on that day. 

With the idea that “Understanding dietary be- 
haviour allows one to study the links between 
generations", the Norinchukin Bank, the main 
financial partner working with the agricultural, 
fish farming and forestry cooperatives, regularly 
studies Japanese eating habits. Since 2004, it 
has delivered a yearly study on the eating habits 
of high school students. The survey is of 400 
high school students living in the capital, and it 
usually asks questions such as “Do you eat more 
rice or more bread?" “How frequently, at what 


time of day, and in what quantities?” In 2006, 
nearly 70% said they ate bread for breakfast. 
That was a slap in the face for the traditional 
Japanese breakfast, which requires more prepa- 
ration time for parents and the working popu- 
lation, 

The origins of the rise in bread consumption 
go back to the 19505. “After the Second World 
War, famine hit Japan, there wasn't sufficient 
rice to feed the local population,” the head of 
the professional journal Pan News, Yaguchi 
Kazuo, explains. "Wheat four was then imported 
from the United States, and that's where the 
great increase in bread consumption stems from. 
It'salso one of the reasons why Japanese people 
who are now over 60 still enjoy their bread to 
this day: they ate a lot of it for lunch in the 
school canteen when they were young.” Never- 
theless, rice seems to be making a comeback. 
"There's been a real attempt to gradually rein- 
troduce rice into the meals of the younger ge- 
neration,” he adds. “Especially in school canteens, 
where bread is now only served once a week; 
the rest of the time, the pupils cat rice.” 

This is corroborated by Norinchükin Bank's 
data: 9096 of pupils still eat rice for lunch, ge- 
nerally in the form of a bento prepared by their 
parents (91.8%), but which is sometimes bought 
off the school premises, or even served in the 
canteen, Nevertheless, 55% of the pupils in se- 
condary school also say they want to keep a 
watch on their weight. This іза point in favour 
of bread, which is seen to contain fewer calories, 


an argument also used in marketing advertising. 
For this reason, out of the 200 female high 
school pupils who were interviewed in Tokyo, 
73.5% of them said they ate bread for breakfast, 
as well as expressing concern about their weight 
(82.5%, compared to 27.5% of the boys). This 
isa trend that barely existed 11 years ago. Out 
of the 27.3% pupils who buy their breakfast at 
kombini, 51,5% of the girls consume the greatest 
amount of bread and sandwiches. 

‘Though the consumption of bread has made a 
considerable breakthrough in Japan since the 
Second World War, the history of its arrival in 
the archipelago is much older. Bread is said to 
have made its first timid appearance in Japan in 
the 1540s, when missionaries brought some 
over from Europe by boat. Documents are said 
to exist in which the feudal lord and military 
general Oda Nobunaga describes the taste of 
the bread that he was given by the missionaries. 
During the period of sakoku, when Japan isolated 
itself from the rest of the world, bread practically 
disappeared. It wasn't until the end of the 19th 
century that Japan started to produce its own 
bread for the first time, under the impulse of 
the politician Egawa Hidetatsu, who considered 
it to be the most practical food for soldiers on 


rocus @ 


ships as they wouldn't be discovered by the 
steam created by cooking rice. 

In 1875, Kimuraya Bakery, the most famous 
Japanese bakery, put bread on the map by 
making the very first anpan, which are sweet 
rolls stuffed with red bean paste and were much 
enjoyed by the Emperor. In 1888, Sekiguchi 
Furansu-Pan introduced authentic French ba- 
guettes to the archipelago. He then created his 
own varieties, such as the matcha baguette, a 
black sesame baguette with cream, and more 
than a hundred other kinds. After anpan, jamu- 
pan (jam filled rolls), 

started appearing, as well as kurimu-pan (cream 
filled buns) and melon-pan (sweet buns). On 
the savoury side there were kara-pan (curry 
rolls) and katsu-sando (breaded pork sandwich). 
Little by little, bread conquered households 
before reaching unprecedented popularity. Ina 
column focusing on the modern history of 
bread, published in the English speaking Japan 
Times, journalist Shoji Kaori explains the way 
“bread became a treasured moment of comfort 
for her mother, like many women in Japan. Іс 
was a guilty pleasure, eaten while sitting on the 
couch, with a cup of tea, once the whole family 
had left for work, and she had finished serving 
the tiresome full-Japanese breakfast demanded 
by her brothers and father.” After the Second 
World War, bread was definitively included in 
the Japanese diet. But “for many, bread remained 
a symbol of the American occupation,” the 
journalist adds. “It was a poor substitute for 
white rice. The bread served in Japanese canteens 
during the American occupation was tasteless. 
Ic wasn't until the end of the 1970s that Japan 


White sliced bread is a very popular part of the Japanese diet. 


started to produce its own bread. It took 
another twenty years for the country to give it 
its own unique taste.” 
Nowadays, the archipelago has thousands of 
bakeries. Shokumpan, the soft and thick-sliced 
white bread that can be found everywhere across 
the country, accounts for 70% of Japan's bread 
consumption. It's delicious and cheap, eaten 
fresh or toasted, and can be bought in bakeries 
as well as supermarkets and kombini. For some 
years now, shops entirely dedicated to artisan 
shokupan have been opening across the capital. 
Since 2013, when 7eleven's Kin no shokupan 
was launched, this "premium" bread has flown 
off the shelves. All the wholesalers, such as Ya- 
mazaki Pan, which represents 20% of the bread 
market, have launched their own ranges to 
satisfy customers who are ready to spend more 
to get the best product made from quality in- 
gredients. 
“The Japanese like bread, but they like it very 
soft and fluffy.” says Kozaki Yoshimaru, the 
president of the Japanese Gastronomic Institute. 
Shokupan's soft texture reminds them of rice, 
as well as traditional Japanese pastries. It's harder 
to sell crusty bread in Japan. There's a lot of 
work to do to educate Japanese palates if we 
want to encourage them to enjoy products other 
than their traditional bread.” Unfortunately 
for the French baguette, which is well represented 
by brands such as Viron, Joël Robuchon and 
Maison Kayser in Tokyo, “despite its prestige 
and quality, today, іс still suffers from its repu- 
tation of being too hard and difficult to eat,” 
concludes Kozaki Yoshimaru.. 

JOHANN FLEURI 
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TEcHNOLOGY Rheon always at the top 


This Japanese company has designed 
industrial bread-making machines, 
which have achieved outstanding results. 
Е green macaroons, shokupan, plaited 
brioches with a sugar and chocolate 


crust: the list of goods that the Rheon labs’ em- 


ployees are testing with their machines is ne- 


ried kare-pan, a mountain of pink and 


A 


ending, There's no means of escaping the 
delicious smell of freshly baked bread and cakes 
when walking down its corridors. Today, a cus- 
tomer has travelled from Singapore to Utsuno- 
miy: 
Tokyo, to come and see Rheon's machines for 


in the prefecture of Tochigi, north of 


himself before making a decision. Seeing the 
happy smile on his face while tasting the freshly 


made products, he appears satisfied and about 


to place an order, “Here, just a few hundred 


metres away from our factory, there are three 


research laboratories, explains Kaneko Tamotsu, 
Rheon's technical director. The first is devoted 
to bread-making of all kinds, the second spe 
cializes in Japanese pastries, and the third focuses 
оп Western pastries for the Japanese and inter 
national markets. “The aim of these laboratories 
is twofold: they are used as show-rooms for 
customers, but they also allow us to test the 


machines to detect any problems and consider 


how best to improve them, with the ultimate 
goal of creating new recipes.” 

With seven production units worldwide, the 
company has 736 employees. It was the first 
comp 

makingand filling bread products, and its name 
stems from rheology, the scientific term for the 


y to create a machine capable of both 


study of the deformation and flow of matter 
under the effect of applied constraint. Since 
the dawn of time, mankind has been shaping 
his food with his hands, and the aim here is to 
automate this practice with the same delicacy 
and precision. By creating this unprecedented 
know-how, Rheon has founded a new branch 
of studies focusing on the most meticulous 
food-processing possible. RI 
leader in this area 


'on is the market- 
and one has to admit that its 


internationally renowned machines are 


npressive 
in the precision of their food preparation. As 
the first production line is finishing off a batch 
of the famous shokupan, a second machine is 
stuffing little breads rolls with Japanese curry, 
while a third produced perfect macaroon shells 
earlier in the afternoon. Another production 
line is plaiting thin layers of sweet pastry for 
the melon-pan, Japanese style pains au chocolat. 
To make them, all you need to do is pour the 
ingredients into the machine, and it will do all 
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Rheon's factory is located an hour's train journey away from the capital 


the rest by itself without any human intervention. 


“A machine is capable of doing the work of 
four craftsmen, without having any effect on 
the taste or the quality of the bread,” says 
Kaneko Tamotsu. “Our machines’ reputation 
is built on precise attention to detail; che process 
is efficient and doesn't alter the taste of the 
bread. Anybody would think that it was made 
bya baker.” 

In Japan, where population decline В critical, 
the question of a viable workforce is crucial. 
Тез necessary to find solutions to continue food 
production in sufficient quantities for the po- 
pulation. “Japanese companies have been finding 
it hard to recruit,” says Shinga Takeharu, head 
of marketing at Rheon. “But the consumption 


of bread hasn't decreased. 
professionals with machi 


need to provide 
es that are capable of 
responding to the challenge facing the domestic 
market.” Accordingly, the laboratories unveiled 
the Cornucopia KN551, the “Rolls Royce" of 
bread-making machines, last June at Еоота 
Japan, a trade fair in Tokyo devoted to agribu- 
siness technology. “The Cornucopia KN551 is 
capable of producing 115,200 cookies per hour,” 
says Kaneko Tamotsu with pride. Displayed 


proudly, Rheon's latest creation attracted quite 
a few passers-by. Filled bread products, meatballs, 
chocolate churros, cookies, steamed buns, quiches, 
cheesy beef burgers - 
just about anything you want at a speed of a 
hundred per minute. “This includes very delicate 


the machine can mal 


iere одун ы Zoom pun 


products. Every one of our machines is delivered 
along with a list of recipes that we have developed 
especially for i,” adds Kaneko Tamotsu. “That 
way, the machines are always very easy to use, 
even for a beginner who doesn’t have the know- 
how or В not particularly good at baking. We 
supply everything that’s required for the whole 
process." 

Another machine at che cutting edge of this 
cooking technology is the “Flexing roster", 
which produces freshly baked filled bread rolls. 
This machine was being tested in the Rheon 
labs when we visited. An employee places pi 
of dough on circles printed on a conveyer belt, 
and turns the machine on. It slides over the 
pieces of dough, flattens them like рапс: 
and delicately places the required amount of 
curry on them before neatly folding up each 
portion, Rheon technology is expensive, and 
this machine alone costs 10.5 million yen 
£74,600]. Nevertheless, orders are lowing in, 
increasingly from abroad. “We have just sold 
30 of this type of machine to China,” Shinga 
Takeharu informs us. "Our machines are very 
ful 
growing fast.” Furthermore "our machines can 


countries where the population is 


adapt to the customer's needs and to local tastes 
to which we sell them.” The 
es offered by Rheon machines 
aguettes, pastries, white bread, 
ciabatta, Danish pastry, pizza, nan, etc. They 
number the giant Japanese industrial sandwich 
loaf maker Yamazaki Pan among their customers, 
as well as the Bridor group in France. “Two 
hundred companies worked with us last year. 
In 2016, our catalogue of recipes which are 
possible to produce with our various machines 
reached 10,000.” Renewal is essential to remain 
competitive, especially in the domestic marker. 
And customers are particularly demanding in 
Japan as far as novel and original products are 
concerned, The range offered needs to be crafted 
with precision, quality-driven, tasty and 
constantly updated. “The Japanese love to ex- 
perience new tastes, they like exclusive and огі- 
ginal products that are available for a limited 
time. They want to be surprised, astonished, as 
well as captivated by the taste. One novelty is 
constantly chasing after another to replace it, 
and the expected level of quality is very hi 
‘That's also why we constantly focus on innova- 
tion,” he adds. 

Japanese sliced white bread, shokupan, is one 
of the main products concerned. “In Tokyo, an 
increasing number of bakeries and craftsmen 
are solely concentrating on producing this bread, 
such as the Pelican bakery in the popular district 


in the countri 


range of possib 
seem limitless 


The “Flexing roster” is capable of stuffing bread rolls with astonishing precision. 


of Asakua. That leads to an increase in quality, 
and we need to constantly excel,” notes Kaneko 
Tamotsu, Nevertheless, he regrets that these 
specialist bakeries are just restricted to the 
capital and other big cities. “There aren't any 
for example, although it’s just 
an hour away by train from the capital.” Another 
remark made by one of the Rheon team: “The 
decrease in interest of young Japanese іп tradi- 
tional pastries is worrying, 1 have a 24-year-old 
daughter, and she hates red bean paste, and it 
breaks my hear 


in Utsunomiy 


he says. “She isn't the only 


Rheon's bread machines are internationally famous. 


опе. For the past few decades, more and more 
ting this flavour 


young people have been rej 
that's found everywhere." 
China is one of the markets that Rheon hopes to 
conquer in the future, as it obviously has vast re- 
quirements. “The population is rapidly increasing 
unlike ours, which is declining, We're also thinking 
of strengthening our presence in Africa, because 
we believe that some of its countries will be inte- 
rested in making products that are both high 
quality and good value," he explains. 


ща 
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FOCUS 


TASTE A strong need for education 


As manager of Le Grenier à Pain “The 
Bread Attic” franchise, Kozaki Yoshimaru 
depends solely on authentic traditional 
French products. 


Why did you choose to set up Le Grenier a 
Pain in Tokyo? 

Kozaxı Yoshimaru : For the quality of the bread, 
which I like very much, and more personally, for 
the different kinds of bread - rye bread, wholemeal 
bread, spelt bread, bread with dried fruit, but also 
traditional wheat flour baguettes -which are both 
interesting to work on and very new to the Japanese 
market. Rye bread, wholemeal bread, spelt bread, 
bread with dried fruit, bur also traditional wheat 
flour baguettes. We also make all kinds of pastries, 
whether simple croissants and almond pains au 
chocolate, or the more sophisticated kouign-amann. 
I's very rare to have such a wide variety of French 
bread in a bakery in Japan. We now have rwo shops 
in Tokyo: one in Ebisu, near Shibuya, which opened 
in April 2016, and since September 2013, one in 
Kojimachi district (hexp://legrenierapain.com). 


The Japanese prefer soft-textured textured 
bread. How can they be encouraged to turn to 
more crusty breads? 

К.Ү. : By informing them and encouraging them 
to try new tastes. In most Japanese bakeries, such 
as Vie de France, you pick up a tray. You see the 
bread you want to eat on the shelves, help yourself, 
and go to the cash desk. You pay 
leave. There's no communication throughout this 
transaction. We can't apply this same system here. 
Firstly, people would find it difficult to choose. 
We have a large selection of different bread inclu- 
ding those that are cereal-based, which is quite rare 
in Tokyo. Most Japanese don't know rye bread or 
wholemeal bread, so it's important to explain the 
different types to make them want to try. We 
explain how a baguette is eaten, and have jamson 
offer so that people can have jam on toast at home 
for breakfast. It's necessary to take your time and 
the sales assistants take care of every customer. I 
believe that this time devoted to giving advice is 
fandamental. 


nd then you 


What other difficulties have you encountered? 
K.Y.: In parallel with this major need to edu- 
cate palates, there's also the need access the raw 
materials for making bread. Bread is a mix of 
flour, water, yeast and salt — thar'sall. It’s easy, 
but if you want it to be good, you need the know- 
how and basic ingredients of high quality. That's 
why we use La Tradition French flour from 
Minoteries Viron. The use of this flour is rare in 
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Aware of the need to educate Japanese’ taste buds, Kozaki Yoshimaru has taken on the role of teacher. 


Japan, and it costs three time more than Ame- 
rican or Canadian flour, which are generally used 
by most Japanese bakers. Another detail is the 
water. In France, you can easily use tap water for 
bread as it's sufficiently hard for that purpose. 
Here, it isn't suitable for bread making: we buy 
bottled French mineral water (Contrex). So it 
costs much more to produce, which in turn 
affects the sale price, and this discourages some 
consumers. But it's the price one has to pay for 
the best artisanal bread. Japanese craft-bakers 
who choose to make French bread usually 
encounter many difficulties, especially when set- 
ting up. They train in France, return to Japan 
and have no idea of the number of obstacles 
they'll encounter when starting up. 


You decided not to sell shokupan or other 
kinds of Japanese bread. 

К. Y. : No, we sell exactly the same products as 
are sold in the 29 Grenier à Pain bakeries in 


France. That's also what we promote in the shop, 
all that's typically French: instead of shokupan, 
we offer our own white bread, and it sells well. 
The Japanese like to try foreign products. Per- 
sonally, I love shokupan and other Japanese 
breads, but it's not what I am after in this shop, 
that's not my approach. In Chez Lui cafés, which 
also manage, we focus more on Japanese people 
being served in an old-style French café. It's a 
completely different kind of shop selling totally 
different products. 

INTERVIEW ву J. Е. 
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PRODUCTION Never stop innovating 


Shiga Katsuci, head chef of the 
Significant Signifié bakery, has created a 
unique kind of baguette. 


You've just reviewed your means of produc- 
tion. Why? What changes have you made? 
SHIGA Katsuei : I opened my boutique in 2006. 
Since then, my ideas about how the bread we 
make at Signifiane Signifié should taste have 
changed, and we have gained a lot experience. I 
like to question myself constantly, face new chal- 
lenges. Why use this wheat? This four? How do 
they affect the flavour? How will the taste change 
if Lalter the temperature, lengthen the time for 
the dough to prove? Since opening, I've 
employed a staff of twenty, ten of whom work 
in the kitchen making bread for sale in the shop 
and our two other outlets situated in the Takas- 
himaya Nihombashi and Takashimaya Tama- 
қазға department stores. The bread is made in 
the evening until 11pm. The team come back in 
the morning to bake it, and the shop opens at. 
Пат. After twenty years experience, as Thad 
already worked as head baker at Pelletier then at 
Fortnum&Mason before setting up on my own, 
I decided to review what we knew and the way 
we did things by trying out a different oven and 
allowing the bread to prove longer. We decided 
to start focusing on using Japanese flour by 
increasing the amount of domestic flours in our 
production. I also try to consider the question 
of nutrition; bread must both taste good and be 
healthy to eat. 


Nowadays, your speciality is a baguette you 
leave to rise for 120 hours. Can you explain 
this process? 

S. K. : We're very proud of implementing this 
technique, which is unique in the world. The 
longer baguette dough is left to rise, the more 
the flavour of the flour develops. This takes place 
due to the number of little bubbles that can be 
seen forming on the crust. Proving the bread 
allows it to develop new flavours as the yeast 
reacts with the wheat flour, and increases its elas- 
ticity. Usually, our baguette dough is left to rise 
an average of three hours. The texture after 120 
hours of proving is quite distinctive. The 
baguette has changed shape, it's much narrower, 
the texture is denser. It tastes quite different. 
We made this discovery after very many test runs. 
Tr was achieved by regulating the temperature 
and the time the dough was allowed to rest. After 
all these attempts, we decided that 120 hours 
was the ideal length of resting time to produce 
the result we were looking for. 


For the past ten years, this baker has worked passionately to improve his products. 


Baguettes, farmhouse bread, bread with olives, 
nuts or figs. You've chosen not to sell any Japa- 
nese style bread? 

S. K.: We do have some bread with cheese that's 
similar to Japanese bread, but that's all. Our 
savoury breads are rather more Western influen- 
ced. In my opinion, there are different sorts of 
customers in the market for bread: those who 
prefer the taste of baguettes and farmhouse bread, 
those who are happy buying the bread sold in 
convenience stores, and those who want to buy 
shokupan. Over the past ten years or so, more 
and more small artisan shops have appeared. 
Their clientele has become attached to this way 
of shopping, which is more family friendly and 
allows people to connect. As for Japanese chain 
stores such as Dong, Pompadour, Andersen 
Kobeya Kitchen, you can see that they are com- 
peting with each other, which is not true in the 
case of owners of small independent shops like 
our own, as we all cater for different niche mar- 
kets. Our strong point at Signifiant Signifié is 


still our baguettes and farmhouse bread, but to 
satisfy people with other tastes we also sell our 
own white sliced loaf, which is our top selling 
bread alongside ciabatta. 


What do think of the rise in specialist shops 
that only sell shokupan? 
S. K.: I think it's very interesting; there’s a strong 
demand for that kind of bread, inspired by Ame- 
rican bread, which is consumed a lot in this coun- 
try. It’s obvious that there has been a great increase 
in the consumption of bread, especially in the 
morning for breakfast. It’s practical, easy to eat 
and fills one up. I think that there are far fewer 
artisan bakers who have chosen to concentrate on 
baguette or farmhouse bread either in Tokyo or 
Japan as a whole. It's definitely more difficult to 
find other kinds of bread besides shokupan, but 
I'm convinced that the number of artisan bakers 
opening their own small shops will rise in the years 
to come. The trend will continue to increase. 
INTERVIEW ву J. Е. 
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SUCCESS Shokupan i is crossing borders 


Hrémie Sovteyrat or Zoom apan 


Appreciation for Japanese white sliced 
bread is on the rise across the archipelago, 
and it's now about to be exported. 


of Tokyo. Workers are streaming through 

the entrances and exits of nearby underground 
stations. The shops are slowly opening their doors. 
Down a little street, two short steps away from 
Yurakucho station, is a discreet red shopfront. А 
delicious smell of freshly baked bread wafts out 
from the shop kitchen. Centre The Bakery hasn't 
yet opened its doors, but customers are already 
queuing outside. 
10am, and every day, there's a queue outside,” 
smiles Takada Atsushi, the baker. “By Пат, и 
take a minimum of an hour to get inside the 


| ©з almost 10am, in Ginza the smart district 


Every morning, we open at 


café." Throughout the day, the shop is never 


empty. “It's intensely hard work for everyone 
until 3.30pm,” he says, concerned about the well- 
being of his staff and the long hours they put in. 
"The café closes at Spm, but we continue over- 
the 
d 


halfhour before bei 


counter sales until 7pm." And at that time of 


, you still need to be patient and wait a good 


ble to go home with your 
precious loaf of white bread. Centre The Bakery 


is a leader in the ever-increasing number of sho- 


kupan bakeries in Tokyo. These shops started 
ора 

cessful, According to Takada Atsushi 
is due “above all, to the fact that 70% of the bread 
en in Japan is shokupan, a white bread with a 
soft texture, which 


ing a few years ago and have been very suc- 


this success 


an find everywhe: 


across 


the country. The other 30% of the market consists 
ofother types of bread, while the baguette represents 


Customers can choose to toast their slices of 
bread. 


only Lor 2% of Japanese consumption. Shokupan 
isa major item in the Japanese diet. It's the bread 
that people eat on a daily basis, at any time of the 
day. For example, in my case, like to eat baguette. 
or kare-pan every now and then, but I eat shokupan. 
every day. It's become a habit, and I cat it on a 


daily basis without exception." 

Nevertheless, he’s not happy about this "boom" 
in shokupan specialists. “I prefer to call it a mo- 
vement. 175 a normal development, a process of 
bread-making we've been working on for a long 
time. Following the commercial success of Kin 


shokupan in eleven shops in 2013, with its em- 


To appreciate the difference in flavour of the three varieties of shokupan, customers get three slices. 
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phasis on upmarker, superior quality ingredients, 
we became aware that the population is very in- 
terested in the quality of its bread, even if that 
‘means it’s going to be more expensive. And that’s 
niche market we were thinking about and 
hoping to be part of- one of exceptional quality.” 

To achieve this, tests took place in the kitchens 
of Brasserie Viron over a span of five years. Takada 
Atsushi, then manager of the brasserie, started to 
focus on this new project in 2008. He and his 
team studied shokupan, its possible varieties, te: 
рез, smell, and baking techniques, He 
selected the best flours. “We just never stopped 
testing before opening Centre The Bakery. For it 
to be successful, we required a taste with outstanding. 
flavour. When Japanese cat shokupan, they expect 
awell-balanced taste, a bread with a slightly elastic 


texture as well as tender and soft — mochi-mochi 


tures, re 


as the Japanese say. This texture is very similar to 
traditional Japanese pastries or to natto. By mixing 
several Japanese flours, including one from Hok- 
kaido and another from the south of the country 
usually used for making noodles, we have developed 
a recipe that is worthy of the quality we wish to 
offer our clientele.” 

The café with its distinctive décor was “imagined 


for women, who represent 80% of the shop's 


clientele. In Japan, women often like these shops 
in which they can experience unique flavours in a 
beautiful setting, We gave as much attention to 
the decoration and the design by Nomura Kogei, 
as we did to the taste of our bread.” 

His shoku 
but also for lunch in the form of sandwiches, from 
ake three kinds of 
made from three 


an features on the menu for breakfast, 


Пат. “In the kitchen, we 


shokupan: the first, Japanese 


р Steet fx — 


Alter having conquered Japanese hearts, Centre For Bakery is about to open a shop in Paris, in the trendy Le Marais neighbourhood. 


home-grown flours, and it represents 80% of our 
sales. The second, the Pullman, is made from Ca- 
nadian flours, as many raw food materials in 
Japan are imported from Canada. Its texture is 
slightly more dense. Last but not least, the 
‘Yamagata, our British bread, hasan even crunchier 
texture, For this one, we use Viron's Retrodor 
flour, which contains more gluten, and we make 
it over the course of two days because it needs 36 
hours to prove before it achieves the taste we 
want.” 

“For breakfast, we offer slices of bread from two 
or three different shokupan varieties, according 
to the customer's order, with butter and big pots 
of jam. The customer can choose to eat it fresh, 
ог use one of the shop's many toasters or the 
charcoal grill for a different taste. The idea is that 
tasting and eating should be entertaining,” Takada 
Atsushi adds. Sandwiches аге available from Lam. 
Breadcrumbed pork, tuna, potato salad — there 
are over a dozen options. "The most popular are 
the omelette, the fruit, and the BLT sandwich. 
We cut the crust off and serve it on the side so 
thar the customer is able to appreciate the different 
flavours. Without the crust, the texture is very 
light and fluffy.” Another version is the toasted 
cheese “made with Hokkaido raclette, slightly 


milder than the French and Swiss varieties, which 
are considered to be too strong by most Japa- 
nese.” 

After becoming famous across the whole of Japan, 
Centre The Bakery audacious conceptis starting 
to interest foreigners. Tourists, mainly from Korea, 
but also from China and Dubai, queue up to 
taste the famous Japanese white bread while 
visiting Tokyo. The brand is also just about to. 
export Из know-how to France where, in October, 
it will open a shop in the trendy Parisian neigh- 
bourhood Le Marais. "We can't wait!” says Takada 
Atsushi excitedly. Kimura Hidefumi, who currently 
works in Ginza's Centre the Bakery, will soon 
travel to the French capital to become the chefin 
the new boutique. He's fluent in French after 
living in France for five years before returning to 
Japan and being hired by Centre The Bakery. 
He's very excited about this new endeavour. "It is 
time to change the image of white bread, and 
give it a real culture and reputation for excellence. 
This bread was unknown to те before I started 
working for this brand. Since then, I've developed 
a passion for it and I'm very proud of the oppor- 
tunity I've been given го represent shokupan.” 
Isn't it a risk having soft white bread on offer in a 
country where there's a long tradition of eating 


crunchy baguettes? “I expect it to be difficult at 
first, bur I strongly believe in the quality of our 
bread. It's very diffe 
find on the market. I don't think peopl 
preciate it until they 
In Paris, “we will also be able to try out new 
recipes and innovate, because we'll have access to 
different flours than in Japan. We'll also bring 
our trademark Japanese shokupan to Paris." 
Takada Atsushi believes that shokupan has a 
bright future ahead of it in Japan, as well as 
throughout the rest of the world. “I think that 
more and more specialized shops will open up 
across the archipelago. National consumption 
will пог increase, but on the other hand, there 
will be greater expectations for better quality. 
Japanese people want to eat bread that has been 
made with natural products. They also like the 
specialist shops, and the fact that each one is 
working on developing their own specific favours, 
from which they can pick and choose according 
to their mood. I think that there's also potential 
for the baguette in Japan where it's very little 
known at present.” On the international level, 
"there's all to play for with shokupan,” he says 
decidedly. 


J-F. 
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ENCOUNTER The politically engaged Keiichiro 


The novelist is an acute observer of 
society. He never hesitates to express his 
views when he thinks it’s necessary. 


uthorand Akutagawa Prize winner Hi- 
A rano Keiichirois mainly famous especially 

outside Japan, for being a great lover of 
world w 


|-written sentences who constantly 


strives to refine his style. However, while many of 
his works are moral tales where the protagonists 
question themselves and their place in the world, 
Hirano is also a prolific essayist who is not afraid 


ofvoicinghisopinion on c 


nt politically sensitive 


issues, 


Your new book, Jiyuu no korekara (The Future 
of Freedom), has just come ош. What kind of 
book is it and what motivate 
Hirano Keiichiro : The theme of “freedom” has 
ап ар- 
proach this subject from different angles. Politically 


u to write it? 


been a constant in most of my novels, W 


speaking, for example, people are being asked to 
fr This has 


urveillance 


edom for more securi 


last few years, a sort of 
society" where we have gradually lost our privacy 
In this case, technology has clearly been used to 
control usand restrict our freedom. On the other 
hand, though, technologic 


of freedom and safety in everyday life 


advances can give us 


а degre 
that we have never had before. A typical case is 
autonomous driving, Self-driving cars promise 


usa future with fewer traffic jams and accidents; 


a future where we can safely travel or commute 
to work while engaging in other activities. 
Another field where technology has been a mixed 


blessing is information. On the positive side, we 


now have easy access to all kinds of information. 
When you think about literature, for example, 
the 20th century was dominated by Western li- 
terature, but now thanks to the Internet more 


" 


“m 


ТШЕ 
ТІНІН 


Hirano Keiichiro is not just an immensely talented novelist; he is also very interested in politics and writes 


many essays on the subject. 


and more writers from Latin America 


and Asia have become known internationally. 


The downside of this is information overload. 


Also, the Internet works in such a way that it ac- 
tually affects our choices by giving priority to 


certain information. 


guess we have become too used to getting eve- 
rything quickly and easily with justa few clicks. 
Н. К. : That's certainly true. I guess we have 
become lazy in this respect. On the other hand, 
we can't forget that the Internet can also be a 
useful source of independent information. In 


Japan, for example, the press has been under 
constant attack from the government for several 
years now. Just consider, Japan used to be in the 
top ten of the World Press Freedom Index (WPFI) 
created by Reporters Without Borders. How. 


since Abe's second administration took office in 
2012, it has plunged to 72nd and last among the 
Group of Seven countries as mainstream media 
outlets have resorted to self-censorship, thus sur- 
rendering their independen 
the Internet comes in handy as we are able to get 


Іп such a climate, 


alternative information from the foreign press, 
freelance reporters and citizen journalism. 


ІС JP BOOKS 


JP BOOKS 


Try our Online Shop 
http://shop.jpbooks.co.uk/en/ 


anes 


Learning, Books 


Manga, Comic, Magazine, Stationery 


Traveler's Notebook. CD, DVD. Gifts e 


24-25 Denman Street, London WID 7HU U.K. 

Tel +44(0)20 7839 4839 Fox *44(0)20 7287 0903 
Email info@jpbooks.co.uk 

Open Mon-Sat 10:30-20:00 Sun11:00-18:00 


www.facebook.com/jpbooks 
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It’s also true that Japan is not the only country 
that is experiencing these authoritarian attacks 
on the freedom of the press. It seems that people 
are gradually getting accustomed to the idea of 
losing their freedom and privacy for the sake of 
security, 

H. K.. Certainly, the idea of prevention is becoming 
more and more popular. This is particularly un- 
derstandable when people's lives are at risk. So- 
called preventive medicine, for example, relies on 
anticipatory actions (checkups, etc.) in order to 
keep people safe from disease. The same principle 
is now being applied to fighting crime, as de- 
monstrated in the response to the recent wave of 
terrorist attacks. However, I'm strongly opposed 
to this approach for a number of reasons. First of 
all, 1 really doubt preventive measures like the 
Anti-Conspiracy Bill can actually stop terrorists — 
especially those people without any affiliation to 
terrorist groups who act on their own. The only 
thing such laws achieve is to increase the polices 


discretionary powers. Also, when you take a close 
look at the Anti-Conspiracy Bill you realize that 
very “serious crimes" listed have 
any actual connection with terrorism and organized 
crime, Among them, for example, there are sit-ins 
to protest against the construction of apartment 
buildings, and copying music. In other words, the 


ew of the 


real risk is thar this law can be misused and abused 
for political reasons, like silencing the opposition. 
Right now, for example, there is a strong civil 
movement against the American military bases in 
Okinawa. From the government's point of view, 
this movement is obviously interfering with Japa- 
nese-American relations. As a consequence, many 
people have already bcen saying that sooner or 
later demonstrators will be targeted through the 
Anti-Conspiracy Bill. 


While you are probably better known asa novelist, 
you have actually written many essays as well, 
including pieces on the Japanese Constitution 
and hate speech. Speaking of the latter, what do 
you think about the scandal surrounding Abe's 
favouritism of Moritomo Gakuen? 

H. K.: When I first heard the news, I was shocked 
that such a school actually existed in Japan. 
Moritomo is directly linked to the nationalist 
group Nippon Kaigi [sce Zoom Japan #48, February 
2017] and has been indoctrinating its kindergarten 
students with a kind of anti-Chinese and Korean 


ideology that smacks of hate speech. This kind of 


education is commonly favoured by dictatorial re 
gimes in Latin America or Africa. I would have 
never believed that such a thing could happen in 
Japan in my lifetime. 


& 


CULTURE 


Ifit were another in country a scandal of such 
proportions would cause the cabinet to fall. 
H. K. : Exactly. The problem in this country is 
that most people are indifferent and apathetic 
when it comes to political and social issues. 
That's why it's very important that journalists 
do their job by keeping people informed and 
taking the authorities to task every time there 
is a problem. I'm pretty sure a lot of people 
don’t even understand what the Anti-Conspiracy 
Bill is all about. To be sure, these are not simple 
issues, so it takes some effort to really understand 
what politicians are trying to do. 


Do you think the younger generation are 
going to change things in Japan? 

Н. K. : They should, because their lives are 
going to be affected more than anybody else's. 
It's in their interest to make things better. Sadly, 
even people in their 20s and 30s seem to be 
quite uninterested. In fact, only a minority of 
politically committed youngsters are demons- 
trating in front of the Diet. And away from 
Tokyo the situation is even worse. The only 
solution is to change the system in such a way 
that they feel a renewed connection to social 
issues. 


Interview ву J. D. 


YUKO Hair straightening 


- Since 1996 - 


The first ever permanent straightening system to use hair 


- Special Demonstration 


16 October 2017 12pm-4.30pm 


Holiday Inn - Camden Lock London, 


special guest Yuko Yamashi 
world renowned hai 
and traighte 


www.yuko-europe.com 


NW1 7BY 
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EATING & DRINKING 
HIYAOROSHI The flavour of autumn іп the Sake world 


sJapan'sswelteringand languid summer 
A= autumn is the season when ap- 

petites come back wich vengeance Ie 
is безевон Sor baryon ud die ime co pt 
огу with comfort food. Ба the Japanese sake 
world it is the time when "Hiyaoroshi (3? 
L)” -a special term for sake released in aurumn. 


What is the "Hiyaoroshi"? 
In the Edo period (1603-1867), sake was pas- 
teurized just after being pressed in winter to stop 
the propagation of undesirable bacteria, and then 
stored in large wooden vats in the coolest parts of 
br 
cooled down around September, it could then be 
shipped without the usual second pasteurization 
process. This is where the name, “Hiyaoroshi” 


ries over the summer. Once the weather 


meaning "cold shipping” comes from. Hiyaoroshi 
contains ample "umami" (rich savory flavor) 
from being matured for about six months over 
the summer, and is therefore very well suited to 
be served warm. 

Just like hot toddy in the western world, the Ja- 
panese like to turn to hot sake cocktails called 
“Tamago-zake” (Mi) - meaning “egg-sake”, 
when they are a bit under the weather, or just 
to warm up. 

So here is a delicious hot sake eggnog cocktail with 
a modern twist, perfect for the turn of the season. 


Bio 
International Kikizakeshi 
(Sake sommelier) IWC Sake judge 2015 
weww.thesakesalon.co.uk 


SAKE Eggnog 


ЛА 


Шү 


Uragasumi, Tokubetsu Junmai Hiyaoroshi 


(Saura Со, Ltd.) 


1 - Whisk egg in a bowl. 


2- Slowly heat the Sake on a medium heat until the mixture is steaming, 
but not boiling. Add the honey, stirring constantly. 

3 - Slowly add the egg to the mixture. Do not let it boil or the mixture 
will curdle. 

4- Stop heating and sprinkle on some grated nutmeg. 


Honey: 10ml 
Nutmeg (Optional) 


Hiyaoroshi Sake": 100m! 
Egg: one 


* Hiyaoroshi can be replaced with “Kimoto” style sake for а bolder taste. 


УП! 


Su 
ГАР ON 


SalonduSaké 
@SalonDuSaké 


TOTTORI PREFECTURE 


ALOOHOLABUSEIS DANGEROUS FOR YOUR HEALTH PLEASE ENJOYAND CONSUME IN NODERATION ЗА” 
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PREPARATION 

1- Remove the chicken skin and cut the flesh into 
10 fillets. 

2 - Place the fillets between two sheets of cling 
film and flatten them with a rolling pin. 

3 - Place a shiso leaf and some cheese on top of 
each fillet. 


4 - Roll the fillets tightly around the fillings. 

5 - То make the breadcrumb coating, beat the 
ед9 then add the flour. Whisk together well 
and add the water. 

6 - Dip the chicken rolls into the egg mixture and 
then cover with bread crumbs. Make sure the 
chicken rolls are completely coated. 

7- Heat the ой to 160°C and fry the chicken for 
10 minutes. 

8 - Drain well and serve. 


You can use either chicken breasts or drumsticks. 
If you can't find апу shiso, replace with basil. 


2 chicken breasts (about 700g) 
60g to 80g of cheese 
10 shiso leaves (available from a Chinese or 
Japanese food store). 


For the bread crumb mixture: 
1 egg 

509 flour 

боті water 

100g bread crumbs 


oil 


Enjoy a delicious selection of the highest quality 


Restaurant sisi Japanese food. 


3-4 Warwick Street, 
London W1B 5LS 


Mon-Fri. 12:00-15:00 (Lunch) 


Sat. 12:00-23:00 (Closed Sunday) 


tel. 020 7292 0767 


A SPARKLING SAKE 
SEN; 
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l| 
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МО 
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doy to serve the freshest ond. 


finest tasting Japanese food. 


17 Half Moon St. Miyhir, London WI) 7BE 
14:0207 499 4208 
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The tradition is nurtured from a very young age on the Oki Islands. 


Shimane, homeland of sumo 


To find out more about the origins of 
this very popular sport, you need to 
travel to the west of the archipelago. 


Dogo, the largest of the Oki Islands in the 

prefecture of Shimane [see Zoom n'31]. 
There, at the heart of the luxurious countryside 
ofthe UNESCO listed geo-park, two dozen chil- 
dren between the ages of 8 and 16, wearing only 
mawashi, the traditional sumo belt, are standing 
in the dohyo facing the sunset. The atmosphere 
is friendly and the setting exceptional. By day, 
Fukura Keiichi is a fireman on the island where 


| ©з nearly 6.30pm in the village of Goka, on 


he grew up; in the evening, he trains budding 
sumo wrestlers. He himself started at the age of 
5. “In Okinoshima, we all stare practising sumo 
at elementary school. It’s always been this way, 
it’s a very popular sport, especially in our village. 
We train, and then we eat together after the ses- 
sion. Most of us don't become professionals. It’s 
just for pleasure, a hobby that we like to share. 
Iesalsoa way to teach children about respect and 
manners.” Sometimes, they compete against each 
other in competitions. “I won a few titles when 
I was younger. I stopped, and just recently started 
taking part in tournaments again. I'm proud to 
represent the community,” he smiles. 


That evening, the young people prepare for the 
island's annual championship. It's open to eve- 
rybody, with no age limit. In a building near 
where they practise, children and young adults 
are getting changed to start training once the 
younger ones have finished. There are delicious 
smells of freshly cooked rice, vegetables and fish: 
families are busy in the kitchen preparing dinner 
for the wrestlers after their practice. But, for the 
moment, the children are still saluting and rus- 
hing head down into their trainers who are 
encouraging them to makes the correct moves 
— how to balance properly on their legs and how 
best to place their arms. Among them is Naka- 
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nishi Kotaro, aged 13. "Irsa difficult discipline, 
bur I like it,” he confides. “I really like competi- 
tion, and 1 am very happy to take part in this 
championship. I'd be so proud to be the best in 
the district." Among his idols he names yokozuna 
Kisenosato (who reached this highest-possible 
rank last January. He's the first Japanese sumo 
to have reached this level since 1998, which was 
quite an event). "Нез a person of integrity who 
remains true to himself and doesn’t change.” 
Although he loves the discipline, he isn’t planning 
on makinga living from it. “The most important 
part for me is the training, the time spent with 
friends. I don't want to turn professional; later, 
Id like to become a teacher." 

In Okinoshima, sumo tournaments attract large 
crowds. The local population always looks for- 
ward to them and enjoys them immensely. In 
parallel co the yearly championships, a more clas- 
sic tournament, the Koten-sumo or "ancient 
sumo" is arranged whenever there's some good 
news for the islanders to celebrate. It's a way of 
thanking the gods for good fortune. For example, 
Kor 
school or an airport opens, or when the roof on 


zumo may be organized when a new 


Mizuwakasu temple is replaced every 20 years 


DHOW ТО GET THERE 


The ports of Shichirui, Shimane Prefecture, 
and Sakai Minato, Tottori Prefecture, connect 
the Oki Islands by boat. 

From Tokyo, catch the shinkansen to Okayama 
3h25), and then the Yakumo express to 
Matsue (2h22). Then it's a 40 minute bus ride 
to Shichirui (1,000 yen). 

To get to Sakai Minato, it's the same journey 
until you reach Okayama. Then catch the 
Yakumo express to Yonago (2h09), and get 
the Sakai line to the terminus (43 minutes). 
The cost of the crossing by ferry starts at 
3,240 yen, or 6,170 yen by speed boat. 

There are no direct flights between Tokyo and 
the Oki Islands. You need to get a connecting 
flight at Itami airport in Osaka. Flights total 
two hours from Tokyo to the Oki archipelago 
via Osaka with Japan Airlines. A return ticket 
costs around 70,000 yen. 


TRAVEL 


The impressive twisted rope of Izumo Taisha, one of the country’s oldest shrines, is a reminder of the 


dose link between sumo and the Shinto religion. 


Last time а Koten-zumo took place was in 2012 
to celebrate the inauguration of the island's hos. 
pital. 
tournament, so dear to the Oki islanders, is an 


he next one will happen in 2020. This 


intense physical ordeal, during which the wrestlers 


compete against each other over two rounds. It 
starts at dusk, and the winners are crowned the 


following morning. The entire island takes part. 


he winner earns the title of ozeki (champion). 
The four best wrestlers are given the pillars used 
to support the wrestling ring's roof during the 
tournament to take hom 


Nagami Osamu, natio- 
nal referee for the Japan Su 
eagerly awaits the tournaments. He remembers 
the event that took place on áth November 1972 
with emotion. “The tournament started around 


о Association, always 


Spm. 300 wrestlers took part and there were 
about 2,000 people in the audience. They stayed 
until 12pm the next day. Ir rained at times during 
the night, but no-one thought of leaving. The 


fight stopped for a few moments, then restarted. 


The atmosphere was incredible. 
The inhabitants of Oki are attached to this sport 
because it's also related to their local history. It 
was in the prefecture of Shimane, where the island 
is located, that the sport originated, specifically 
in Izumo, a town on Honshu, the main island of 
the Japanese archipelago. It is the cradle of ancient 
Japan, and it was on Inasa beach that the first 
wrestling match ever took place, over 1,300 years 
ago. “The Kojiki (“Records of Ancient Matters” 
compiled during the 8th century) refers to the 
myth of Takemikazuchi and Takeminakata, two 
divinities who are thought to have fought each 
other on this beach in a test of strength,” explains 
Shinagawa Toshihiko, curator of lzumo's pre- 
fectoral museum located next to the famous 
Izumo Taisha Shrine. In another work from the 
same period, the Nihon Shoki (“The Chronicles 
of Japan” drawn up in 720), there is a reference 
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TRAVEL 


The first sumo fight is said to have taken place on Inasa beach. 


toa fight between two men, Nomi no Sukune, 


nati 


of Izumo, and Taima no Kehaya, conside- 
red, according to the Emperor, to be the strongest 
man in the region. At the time the sport wasn't 
called sumo; it was a violent martial art that invol- 


ved killing with one's bare hands. Nevertheless, 
Nomi no Sukune, who defeated Taima no 
Kehaya, is considered to be the founder of sumo. 
In 2013, Nomi no Sukune was allocated his own 


isha enclosure. 


shrine within the Izumo 1 
In Japan, sumo is far more than just a national 
sport, it's also closely related to religion. This 
explains the importance attached to the ceremony 
that takes place before the fight, and the throwing 
of purifying salt onto the sacred dohyo. The 
wrestling is considered to be an offering to the 
gods. The highest rank a wrestler can possibly 
reach, yokozuna, is the equivalent to being a demi 
god. Mizuwakasu Shrine has its own permanent 
dojo. It's built on three levels to allow one to be 


“closer to the gods who give their protection in 
return,” explains the guji (head priest), Imbe 


Masataka. In Japan, the tradition of 


taking place in shrines has existed for over 800 


mo practice 


years.” At that time, one did not yet speak of 


yokozuna but ozeki, or champion. Then came 
sekiwake and komusubi, distinctions that are still 
used in the Koten-zum of the Oki Islands. 

The term "sumo" did not appear until several cen- 
turies later, around the Sth century, in another 
edition of the Nihon Shoki. “This depends on 
interpretation, but the word does seem to have 
appeared for the first time in these chronicles. The 


Emperor wanted to challenge the craftsmen who 


claimed that nothing would distract them from 
their work. In an attempt to contradict this cl 
he replaced the wrestlers with naked women and 
asked them to fight each other. This did indeed 
have the effect of distracting the craftsmen, who 


ended up damaging what they were making,” It's 
ironic that since then women have never been allo- 
wed in a dohyo. “Yes, itis an ongoing debate in 
Japan. More and more women train, but they 


aren't allowed to enter a dohyo, because women 


Ims Masataka outside the Mizuwakasu dohyo. 


arc considered to be impure. To change this, the 
wrestlers themselves need to ask for women to be 


allowed to enter a dohyo. Otherwise, I don't sce. 


how the situation can cver change. 
In the past, wrestlers were essentially domestic 
servants who belonged to ап estate or to a lord 
who would ask them to fight for his own pleasure. 


"In return, they were housed and allowed a small 


salary with a bonus when they won tournament: 
Many etchings depict these sumo fights arranged 
by feudal lords such as Oda Nobunaga. “In the 
Middle Ages, sumo was practised alongside 
bukaku (ancient dance form), or the dance of the 
lions (a local tradition from Shimane Prefecture). 
As such, sumo was elevated to a form of art.” 

In ancient Japan, “there weren't clear criteria and 
rules like chose that exist nowadays for becoming 


a yokozuna. It was an honour given to an excep. 
tional wrestler, but no-one knows who the first 
one was,” says Shinagawa Toshihiko, It was only 
at the end of the 19th century that Kyugoro Ji 
maku (1829-1903), the only yokozuna to come 
from Shimane Prefecture, suggested the current 
ranking system. Nowadays, Japan still recognizes 
Shimane as the region that gave birth to this di 
cipline. The thick twisted rope that makes up the 
yokozuna's belt isa reference to the “rope that 


decorates the entrance of Izumo Oyashiro 


Shrine, better known as Izumo Taisha, one of 


the oldest shrines in Japan". 
JOHANN FLEURI 
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LANGUAGE Let's 


From this month onwards, this column 
will introduce useful Japanese phrases 
that cover a variety of topics, such as 
ordering and describing food, asking for 
directions, shopping and many more. 
B phrases, it'll make your time in Japan 
more immersive, more fun and make 


the locals smile! 


y familiarising yourself with these 


But before we start learning phrases, I would 
like to introduce the different characters used 
to write Japanese, because that is first thing 
you will sce when you arrive at the airport in 
Тарап! 


Many people might imagine that Japan is full 
of signs written in English, but actually this is 
less common than you would expect. Major 
cities and towns are now busily constructing 
signs in English in preparation for the 
upcoming Olympics in 2020, but more rural 
parts will remain traditionally signposted. 


There are 3 types of characters used in the 
language; Hiragana (055849), Katakana (77 
3) and Kanji (Ж). 


Firstly, Kanji, meaning "Chinese characters” 
was brought to Japan from China around the 
áth Century (Yes, we didn't have an alphabet 
until chen, so thank you China). 


Then ‘Kana (Hiragana and Katakana)’ were 
шешей from Kanji. Hiragana are cursive 
abbreviations of full Kanji characters, while 
Katakana were created from isolated parts of 
them. Generally, Kanji is used for words of 
Chinese origin as well as nouns, adjectives 
and verbs. 


nihonGO! 


Hiragana is used for Japanese native words 
and grammatical words such as particles, 
while Katakana is used for foreign loan 
words. 


On top of that, Arabic numerals and the 
English alphabet can also feature іп 
sentences. 


Here is an example: 
KANJI 
ARABIC NUMERALS 


í кк COMMA FULLSTOP 


Е-дпозвянсвия te! 


КАМА І КАМА 
HIRAGANA HIRAGANA 


KATAKANA 


You can often find 4 types of characters; 
Hiragana, Katakana, Kanji and Arabic 


numerals, in one sentence, such as the one 


NIHONGO VO 


above, which means “I arrived at Heathrow 
airport at Ham.” 


You may have already seen some of these 
characters around the UK, in the form of 
Japanese restaurant names, shops and in your 
favourite anime! 


Don't panic, you don't need to learn all three 
writing systems before your next trip...that 
would be insane! Instead, I will teach you a 
magic phrase to help you get by in Japan. 
Simply point at an object and say 


“Kore wa nan desuka?” (What is this?) 
TAUSAITIO? 


"The locals might read outlooks whatever you 
point at! 


Next month we will sink our teeth into 
Japanese cuisine. 


Sayoonara, Jaa mata! (Goodbye, see you!) 


ELSES, Cedr! 
Kana. U 


» Here's more information about Japanese 
characters and phrases and etc. 
MARUGOTO Plus - Introduction to Japanese 
http://al.marugotoweb.jp/ 


> 'Minato"-learn Japanese and interact with 
fellow students around the world online. 
https://minato-jf.ip/ 
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Hokkaido 


Cool breezes make this the peak season for exploring and tasting. Pedal across Japan’ 


Available in the UK on: 


Sky Guide 


ch 507 
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Autumn Amidst Mother Nature 


Saturday, September 23 at 19:10 pm 


A Journey in Southern Hokkaido 


Saturday, September 30 at 19:10 pm 
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